
The purpose of this essay is two-fold: first to determine what "the 
aesthetic” is as the defining and delimiting characteristic of objects felt to 
be aesthetic; second, to determine the relationship between "the aesthetic” 
in this sense and some important functions served by aesthetic objects. 
Successful achievement of these ends should resolve most of the contra¬ 
dictions between aestheticians. 

Two assumptions underlie the effort to find the defining characteristic 
of objects regarded as aesthetic. One is that there is a range of objects 
generally recognized as being of special aesthetic interest. The other is that 
these objects have in common some distinguishing trait. 

The term aesthetic may not in fact always be used with fundamental 
reference to the distinguishing trait of those objects most widely acknow¬ 
ledged to be aesthetic. However, such use will prove clarifying and fruitful, 
and the search for a definition in this paper will be a search for this dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic. This characteristic must be present maximally 
in objects of those types most clearly and unquestioningly regarded as 
aesthetic, minimally, if at all, in those most surely regarded as not of 
aesthetic interest. Objects or types of objects about which there is uncer¬ 
tainty or disagreement may be expected either to possess this characteristic 
only to a moderate degree or to possess some qualities or functions 
commonly associated with "the aesthetic” but in this case largely separate 
from it. 

To guide the inquiry certain types of objects normally recognized as 
being aesthetic must be listed: poetry, music, painting, and sculpture. 
There is virtual agreement that these are among the more important 
clearly aesthetic fields and that the variety found among such fields is 
sufficiently reflected in this list. There is also virtual agreement that the 
quality in question is not found, at least not to a comparable degree, in 
such fields as work, sports, planning, or study. The search, then, is for that 
quality by virtue of which there is common agreement that painting, 
music, poetry, and sculpture have aesthetic properties not significantly 
shared by work, sports, planning, or study. 

A further distinction must be made prior to initiating the search for 
"the aesthetic.” The term is used in two senses, one of which is the genus 
of which the other is the species. The distinction is best explained by 
illustration. An aesthetically sensitive person is much more disturbed by a 
harsh, grating sound or by a room decorated in bad taste than is one who 
is relatively insensitive aesthetically. In an important sense of aesthetic 
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we may speak of "the aesthetic’’ as including both the aesthetically 
objectionable and the aesthetically satisfactory . 1 

However, when we speak of "the aesthetic” we normally mean that 
which is aesthetically satisfactory. We may use the term "beauty” for this 
significant positive value if we can escape from the connotations of simple 
attractiveness, prettiness, or pleasantness which sometimes attach to the 
word. Since, however, beauty is related as species to genus to the aesthetic 
in the sense inclusive of the objectionable, the genus must be identified 
first. 

The first object of search, then, is the characteristic by virtue of which 
the aesthetically relevant (whether positive or negative) can be separated 
from the aesthetically irrelevant. Since an object cannot be conceived as 
aesthetic except as in someone’s experience of it, and certainly cannot be 
studied except as it is found in the experience of those who study, it must 
be regarded as aesthetic in virtue of the effect which it has upon the 
experience of auditors or spectators. 

This is not to deny what is usually insisted upon as the objectivity of an 
art work. The art work is that which is experienced and even that which 
determines to a large extent the content of experience when the conditions 
for aesthetic experience are met. The objectivity of the art object must 
consist in its power to enter in a similar way into the experiences of a large 
number of spectators or auditors and not in any properties it may possess 
which do not enter into experience at all. 

Even when the search for "the aesthetic” is narrowed in this way, a host 
of alternative possibilities remain. "The aesthetic” may be thought to be 
a species of the genus of emotion, of pleasure, of psychological attitude, of 
physiological set of total experience, of sensation, of perception, or of 
thought, or it may be thought to be some subspecies of one of these. 

Neutrality among speculative philosophies could be maintained at this 
point only if scientific psychology were in position to provide an analysis 
of faculties, functions, or activities, both objective and exhaustive of the 


1 The term “satisfactory” is not used here and elsewhere in the sense of meeting 
preexisting standards or fulfilling a definite preexisting need. It may therefore prove 
confusing to those accustomed to limiting their use to this meaning. Unfortunately, no 
other word appears less equivocal. The term “satisfactory” may be justified on the 
ground that it is at least a denial of unsatisfactoriness, and surely we can understand 
that we may call a situation unsatisfactory on the basis of how it is immediately felt — 
for example, if it is felt as creating needs which it does not meet or as being frustrating 
to some universal human need or preference. To say that an aesthetic experience is 
satisfactory, then, is at least to deny that it creates tensions which it does not resolve 
or frustrates any human need. Beyond this what is intended is the common denominator 
of such terms as enjoyable, interesting, and pleasant, all of which involve a positive 
quality but each of which has further specific implications not necessary to positive 
aesthetic value. 
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real range of human experience. However, at present only a speculative 
philosophy can provide either a clear analysis of the epistemological 
relationship or a technical terminology. There are a plurality of episte¬ 
mologies from which a self-conscious choice must be made. The criteria of 
selection cannot be empirical verification and must therefore be coherence 
with other elements in a total philosophy, consistency, and adequacy both 
generally and specifically to the facts of aesthetic experience. There is no 
a 'priori reason to assume that only one coherent, consistent, and adequate 
system exists, and if aesthetics is to await the resolution of all philosophical 
conflicts it probably can never begin. Therefore, without denying that 
the analysis might be conducted in a different philosophical context, one 
must be chosen which can be defended as coherent and adequate and which 
seems peculiarly well adapted to illuminate aesthetic experience. Its 
success in this latter respect should be taken as further corroboration of 
its total adequacy though not as in itself disproving the truth claims of 
alternative systems. In this study the epistemology of Whitehead is em¬ 
ployed. 


II 

Since familiarity with Whitehead’s terminology and concepts cannot 
be presupposed, an effort is made to explain them briefly as they become 
relevant to the analysis. Whitehead holds that to be actual is to be invol¬ 
ved in experience (of which by far the greater part is lacking in conscious¬ 
ness), and that experience is not an undifferentiated flow but rather 
involves transition from one occasion to another. These occasions (actual 
entities, or actual occasions of experience) are the least units or atomic 
elements of which the realm of the actual is composed.('The movement by 
which each novel occasion takes up into itself selectively its past and then 
passes into objective immortality as the past of new occasions is the 
creative process. 

An actual occasion is internally related to its past because its past is 
causally efficacious for it, that is, constitutes the initial phase of the new 
occasion’s self-realization. This relationship of causal efficacy, which is the 
only actual relationship among actual entities as such, is, from the side of 
the new occasion, conceived as prehension. 

A prehension of another actual occasion, which is from the side of the 
prehending subject the way in which its past becomes efficacious for it, 
is analyzed into the initial datum, which is the datum as it exists inde¬ 
pendently of the subject; the objective datum, which is the datum as it 
becomes causally efficacious for the subject, i.e., actually enters into the 
the subject; and the subjective form which is “how that subject prehends 
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that datum.” 2 This “how” may be desire, disgust, interest, purpose, or 
any other way” in which we may be related to objects of experience. 

In addition to prehensions of actual occasions there are also prehensions 
of eternal objects. Eternal objects are abstract potentialities for actuali¬ 
zation. Any quality or relationship which can characterize an indefinite 
number of actual occasions is an eternal objectAAs such it has reality(not 
actuality) in the sense of power to affect the actual independently of 
whether it is at that time or has at any time qualified an actual occasion. 
Prehension of eternal objects also involves subjective forms. 

Finally, that which governs the process of selection which distinguishes 
the objective datum in the prehension of an actual occasion from the initial 
datum of the prehension is the subjective aim. This is the prehension of an 
eternal object with the subjective form of purpose. \ 

Actual occasions are grouped together in societies. Societies may or may 
not be personally ordered. A personally ordered society is one which has a 
serial order, each occasion inheriting from all of its antecedent series and 
itself objectifying this past for its successors. The flow of occasions which 
constitutes a human experience is a personally ordered society of actual 
occasions of experience.) 

Whitehead’s analysis reveals the ambiguity of many of the terms which 
are used in discussions of aesthetics such as feeling, emotion, and attitude. 
Feeling may be equated withjprehension as a whole, or with the subjective 
form of a prehension, or with certain types of subjective forms. Emotion 
may be used broadly so as to be coextensive with subjective form; or 
narrowly as the subjective form of a limited range of prehensions such as 
those of visceral-motor activity; or as identical with certain prehensions as 
a whole. Attitude may refer either to certain kinds of subjective forms such 
as interest, appreciation, and approval; to the prehension (or some phase 
of the prehension) of the motor act or tendency of the organism; or to the 
subjective aim. Although greater precision in the use of terms such as these 
will not put an end to all disagreements, it will at least so clarify the areas 
of disagreement as to make fruitful discussion possible. 

If whatever is actual has its being in actual occasions, “the aesthetic” 
must be sought there. It may be sought (1) in a distinctive form or pattern 
displayed by individual actual occasions; (2) in a form or pattern displayed 
by societies of actual occasions; (3) in the relationship of occasions, 
societies of occasions, or elements within occasions; or (4) in some element 
within an occasion considered in itself. 

The first of these alternatives may be dismissed because actual occasions 
can be distinguished from each other not by formal differences but rather 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Social Science Book 
Store, 1929), p. 35. 
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by what they feel (initial and objective datum), by how they feel it (sub¬ 
jective form), and by what they purpose (subjective aim). 

The society referred to in the second alternative must be either ajDer- 
sonally ordered one or not personally ordered. If it is lacking in personal 
order, "the aesthetic” must be perceived by some occasion within or 
without it, not by the society as such. Its differentia would be sought, then, 
in the percipient, not in the society. If it is a personally ordered society, 
"the aesthetic” may be perceived by it. It seems that it might then be the 
prehension by actual occasions of a pattern displayed by the personally 
ordered society which they make up.jfDewey’s understanding of "the 
aesthetic” seems to be of this sort. 3 However, this approach cannot yield 
the clue to the discovery of "the aesthetic” in the sense originally proposed 
in this paper, that is, as the common property of poetry, music, painting, 
and sculpture virtually absent in sports, planning, work, and study. 

The third alternative is to find the locus of "the aesthetic” in the re- ^ 
lationship which actual occasions have to each other. A certain kind of 
relation of actual occasions in a personally ordered society, or some of the 
elements within them, would be aesthetic. The former of these possibilities 
reduces to the second alternative, but the latter in its interaction with the 
fourth poses a number of interesting possibilities. 

Perhaps the kind of element which is the locus of "the aesthetic” may 
also be nonaesthetic when it does not have a specifiable external relation¬ 
ship. Perhaps some quality in experience such as pleasure, emotion, 
interest, or attention is aesthetic, but only when in some specifiable 
relationship to the object which gives rise to it, to future occasions, or to 
other elements in the occasion. 

One of those who holds to a position of this kind is H. R. Marshall. 4 He 
affirms that "the aesthetic” is a species of pleasure differentiated from 
other pleasures by its tendency to be pleasurable in revival. However, it 
seems fairly clear that whether or not aesthetic pleasure can be differenti¬ 
ated in this way, it is not by virtue of this capacity as such that objects are 
regarded as aesthetic in the first place. 

Ill 

Now that the first three alternatives have been dismissed the search for 
"the aesthetic” may be directed toward the elements themselves of the 
actual occasion. This means ultimately that "the aesthetic” is to be found 
either in the subjective aim or in some phase of prehensions. 

3 John Dewey, Art As Experience (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934), Ch. III. 

4 Henry Rutgers Marshall, Pain , Pleasure , and Aesthetics (New York; The MacMillan 
Co., 1894), pp. 106-111 and 148-158, reprinted in Eliseo Vivas and Murray Krieger, 

The Problems of Aesthetics (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1953), pp. 304-314. 
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The former is what is generally thought of as decisive when a certain 
attitude of attention is regarded as determinative of “the aesthetic.” The 
suggestion is that a certain attitude voluntarily taken is aesthetic, that any 
object toward which this attitude is taken is thereby constituted an 
aesthetic object, and that the entire experience of the object is indiscrimi- 
nably an aesthetic experience. 5 Without questioning the importance of the 
subjective aim for aesthetic experience, we must still raise the question as 
to whether this is what is meant by “the aesthetic.” Does the attitude 
determine “the aesthetic” or does “the aesthetic” determine the attitude? 
If we take the same attitude toward an acrobat which we take toward a 
drama, does the experience become thereby equally aesthetic? Does 
an attitude of intransitive attention toward the sounds of the night in a 
jungle, which arises out of the fascination of novelty, determine the object 
to be aesthetic in the same degree as attention evoked by the beauty of a 
great symphony? This difficulty cannot be surmounted by asserting that 
the more aesthetic object is the one which most facilitates the continuation 
of the aesthetic attitude of intransitive attention, for we may remain 
spellbound by athletic prowess, by a magician’s tricks, or by novel sights 
and sounds just as readily as by music or painting. 

If it is asserted by the proponents of the attention theory that they 


5 Expositions of this view are to be found in Eliseo Vivas, “A Definition of the 
Aesthetic Experience,” Journal of Philosophy , Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 628-634; and 
in Curt John Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial 
Press, 1929). 

Vivas states on page 630: “An aesthetic object is an object - any object - grasped in 
such a way as to give rise to an aesthetic experience.” On page 631 he explains: “An 
aesthetic experience is an experience of rapt attention which involves the intransitive 
apprehension of an object’s immanent meanings in their full presentational immediacy.” 

Ducasse states on page 189: “Any feeling whatever which is obtained in aesthetic 
contemplation, is aesthetic feeling.” On page 139 he has explained: “Aesthetic contem¬ 
plation is a ‘listening’ with our capacity for feeling.” 

The conclusions of the present article bear so many resemblances to Ducasse’s 
position that a word of explanation as to the difference may be in order. Ducasse ap- 
rently holds that every object is intrinsically equally aesthetic and that aesthetic 
objects vary aesthetically only according to the pleasure or pain of their contemplation, 
i.e., beauty and ugliness in the broad sense corresponding to that in which I have used 
them. The taking of the aesthetic attitude toward objects appears to be a purely 
voluntary act, determined, that is, by the person rather than by any characteristic of 
the object. Presumably one is not affected by beauty or ugliness until he has adopted 
this attitude. My view is that we are constantly affected by aesthetic properties of 
objects although their influence is most complete and consciously experienced only when 
we adopt the appropriate attitude. Furthermore, our adopting of that attitude is 
determined just as much by the intensity of the already existing effect of the object 
upon us as by our decision to adopt it. Thus “the aesthetic” cannot be defined in com¬ 
plete dependence upon the attitude as Ducasse defines it. Not only are all objects, as 
Ducasse would agree, not potentially equally beautiful, but also, they are not potentially 
equally aesthetic in the inclusive sense. 
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mean intransitive attention evoked by certain qualities in the object or 
arising out of certain kinds of interest in it, then the question becomes that 
of distinguishing aesthetic and non-aesthetic attention in terms of some 
factor other than attention. 

Since the locus of ‘ ‘the aesthetic” is not in the subjective aim, it must be in 
the prehension itself. Prehensions of actual occasions are analyzed into 
three phases: the initial datum, the objective datum, and the subjective 
form. Since the initial datum would be the painting or musical composition 
as it is for itself independently of being experienced by spectator or auditor, 
this cannot be the locus of the differentiation here sought. The distinction 
between the objective datum and the subjective form is that between how 
the object enters into experience in terms of content and how it enters into 
experience in terms of the concomitant quality of subjective experience. 
Presumably the same content can have even simultaneously both aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic meaning for the auditor or spectator, as a representa¬ 
tional painting may move a spectator both aesthetically and sentimentally. 
If this is true, the distinction between '‘the aesthetic” and "the non-aesthet¬ 
ic” must be made at the level of the subjective forms of prehensions. 

Prehensions may be of eternal objects or of actual occasions. These 
actual occasions may be either within or without the body. Some aesthe- 
ticians have given attention to the role of eternal objects in art appreciation 
and others have concentrated on the role of muscles and viscera. 6 But 
aesthetic experience is in the first instance experience of an object external 
to the auditor or spectator through his sense organs. Hence, without 
disregarding the importance of the contribution of the aestheticians in 
question, we may proceed directly to the consideration of the subjective 
form of the prehension of external objects through the sense organs. This 
occurs whenever there is aesthetic experience, although in and of itself it 
cannot, of course, distinguish aesthetic experience from non-aesthetic sense 
experience, or satisfactory aesthetic experience from that which is not 
satisfactory. 

Before proceeding to these further questions, however, it is necessary to 
make an additional distinction made possible by Whitehead’s subtle 
analysis: that between prehensions in the mode of causal efficacy and 
perceptions in the mode of presentational immediacy. 

Prehension in the mode of causal efficacy is the initial primary conse¬ 
quence of the past for the present. It is the kind of prehension characteris¬ 
tic of all organisms down to the very lowest and is that by which the conti¬ 
nuity of the universe is maintained. However, high grade organisms can 
select certain aspects of the total impact which they receive from other 

6 Cf. Stephen C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), 
pp. 93 ff. Pepper develops a theory of aesthetic experience in terms of conflicting motor 
tendencies arising from the perception of the art object. 
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entities and transmute them into sense data. These are projected upon the 
space-time continuum as contemporaneous with the projecting occasion 
although they derive from occasions in the immediate past. Projected as 
present sense data, they are perceived in the mode of presentational 
immediacy. The process of transmutation has the evolutionary function 
of permitting high grade organisms to select for emphasis those aspects of 
their environment relevant to their survival. It is this process which makes 
consciousness possible. 

“The aesthetic” previously has been determined to be some element 
common to the impact made by musical compositions and poems upon the 
auditor and the effect of paintings and sculpture on the spectator. By 
examination of other alternatives it has been shown that this element 
must be sought in the subjective form of the prehension of objects external 
to the organism. The question now to be decided is whether this is the 
subjective form of the prehension in the mode of causal efficacy or the 
subjective form of the perception in the mode of presentational immediacy. 

The subjective form of perception in the mode of presentational immedi¬ 
acy is less determined by the object than is that in the mode of causal 
efficacy. Insofar as it is determined by the object, this determination is 
mediated by the prehension in the mode of causal efficacy. In the mode of 
presentational immediacy the perception of the same object varies greatly 
from one person to another and from one time to another according to 
differences in past experience and present interest, and such identity as it 
possesses through these changes is derived from the causal efficacy of the 
object for all the occasions which prehend it. However, “the aesthetic” as a 
property of the object must be found in that part of the experience of the 
prehending human occasion which is determined by the object and is for 
that reason not dependent upon particular past experiences and present 
interests. Clearly, therefore, “the aesthetic” as a property of objects is to 
be found initially in the subjective form of prehensions of them in the mode 
of causal efficacy. 

The analysis of aesthetic experience, however, although it must begin 
with the prehension of objects in the mode of causal efficacy, must proceed 
to the explanation of the different ways in which this experience is trans¬ 
muted into perception in the mode of presentational immediacy. Not 
every experience of a particular painting is equally an aesthetic experience. 
The art historian may examine it to learn something of the techniques 
employed by the artist, the art dealer may view it to estimate its com¬ 
mercial value, the worshipper may seek to be lifted by it to the contem¬ 
plation of the reality which it expresses. To all of these the aesthetic cha¬ 
racter of the painting is relevant, and this aesthetic character consists in 
the kind of causal efficacy which it has for those who look at it. However, 
the role of this aesthetic quality in their total experience is limited by their 
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respective subjective aims. Only when the painting is contemplated for 
its own sake or for the sake of that which it effects in the experience of the 
contemplator can it make its full aesthetic impact. When this occurs the 
process of transmutation into the mode of presentational immediacy is 
governed more or less completely by the datum of the prehension rather 
than by a practical subjective aim. In this case the subjective aim is that 
the entire occasion be maximally determined by the art object. 

This means that whereas “the aesthetic” must be located initially in the 
subjective form of the prehension in the mode of causal efficacy, its 
importance rests to a great extent upon its potentiality for the determi¬ 
nation of the total occasion of experience and especially of the perception 
in the mode of presentational immediacy. To summarize, an object is 
aesthetic to whatever extent the subjective form of the prehension of it in 
the mode of causal efficacy is aesthetic; an experience is aesthetic to 
whatever extent the aesthetic object is determinative of the subjective 
form of the entire experience. 

The important research of Vernon Lee into the varieties of musical 
experience further illuminates the problem at hand, 7 and since most of the 
preceding discussion derived rather from the visual than from the auditory 
arts, it will be considered here with some care. Lee shows that musical 
ability in the sense of memory for musical sequences and combination, 
capacity to analyze tone relations, and ability to find accompaniments, 
correlates positively with active attention to music. Such attention 
clearly involves a highly developed perception in the mode of presen¬ 
tational immediacy. However, those “hearers” who are incapable of sus¬ 
tained listening are also affected by many, at least, of the qualities in the 
music which affect the skilled “listeners.” The fact that these qualities are 
not constantly at the center of the perception in the mode of presentational 
immediacy does not mean that they are not determinative of their ex¬ 
perience. On the contrary, Lee stresses that the reveries which accompany 
the music are musical reveries with some kind of correspondence with the 
music and are impossible apart from it. Both types of audience have their 
experience determined by the music without seeking to use the music as 
means to some other end. 

The difference, therefore, would seem to be not that one had aesthetic 
experience whereas the other lacked it completely, nor even that the 
primitive aesthetic experience is more intense in one case than the other. 
Rather, it seems to be that the “listener” has learned to gain additional 
satisfaction by transmuting his prehension in the mode of causal efficacy 
into a highly complex pattern in the mode of presentational immediacy 


7 Vernon Lee, Music and Its Lovers (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1933), 
pp. 23-24, reprinted in Vivas and Krieger, op.cit ., pp. 296-304. 
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which in turn may be perceived with the subjective form of profound 
satisfaction, vvhereas the “hearer,” being unable to transmute more than a 
fraction of the total pattern into the mode of presentational immediacy or 
finding the effort at transmutation too taxing, relapses into a passive 
enjoyment. 

Thus in both cases there is perception in the mode of presentational 
immediacy determined in content by the datum of the prehension in the 
mode of causal efficacy, but in the case of the “listener” this perception in 
the mode of presentational immediacy is of the complex pattern of sounds 
as such, whereas in the case of the “hearer” it is of images associated with 
the subjective form of his prehension in the mode of causal efficacy. 

Lee does not treat of the extreme case where music forms the background 
for action in a cinema or for conversation in a restaurant. It is the conten¬ 
tion of this article that even when those in the presence of the music are 
totally unconscious of it, that is, when as music it does not enter into 
perceptions in the mode of presentational immediacy, it is still prehended 
in the mode of causal efficacy as aesthetic. 

Only “listeners” are capable of useful criticism or indeed of any serious 
discussion of musical compositions. They alone can be aware of the overall 
structure of the work and the relationships existing among its parts. So 
great is the added value which they find through transmutation that they 
can hardly agree to acknowledge that the experience of the mere “hearer” 
is aesthetic at all. Yet their own experience begins at the same point, that 
is, with the prehension in the mode of causal efficacy, and only because of 
something distinctive in the experience at that point do they proceed to 
the selective transmutation. It is this distinctive something which consti¬ 
tutes the primitive essence of “the aesthetic” as a characteristic of objects, 
and only when this has been located and defined can the added dimensions 
of aesthetic value be clearly grasped. 

IV 

The differentiation of “the aesthetic” is to be sought then in the initial 
impact made upon experience by external objects through the sense organs 
The impact which the color of the walls of a room may make upon experi¬ 
ence is already aesthetic in the sense of being material for aesthetic 
experience, so also are isolated notes of music, and perhaps shapes and 
rhythms. However, it does not follow that sufficient intensity of feeling 
of this sort is properly aesthetic. One may prefer one color or tone to 
another in complete abstraction from the question as to where it is to be 
seen or heard, but for the most part, at least, the aesthetic value resides in 
colors or sounds in patterned relationships, not in the isolated qualities. 

The sphere of “the aesthetic” in the sense which is inclusive of beauty 
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but, not limited to it is that of the subjective forms of the prehensions of 
patterned relationships of colors or sounds, lines or rhythms, or other 
sensuous elements in the mode of causal efficacy. “The aesthetic” in this 
sense is one aspect of all sensuous experience whatever, although it is 
important only when the subjective aim is sufficiently divorced from 
practical considerations so as to tolerate some degree of receptivity. The 
relationships prehended may be intensely objectionable, such as to make 
the sensitive observer shudder with revulsion; they may achieve such 
perfection as to absorb his attention in a moment of ecstasy; or they may 
be so commonplace as to be unnoticed. 

Art objects are here defined as those which are intended to possess 
positive aesthetic value or beauty. That is, they are those objects the crea¬ 
tors of which strive for such internal relationship of parts as will be 
prehended as aesthetically satisfactory in the mode of causal efficacy. ' 
Whereas all objects of sense experience may be aesthetically prehended, 
many are lacking in beauty. Most of these came into existence without 
consideration of the claims of beauty. Even among those seeking to achieve 
beauty some have failed. Further, no one man’s taste may be wide enough 
to include all types of beauty. Beautiful objects are those which do in fact 
possess beauty. Some objects which have come into being independently 
of the aim at beauty are nevertheless beautiful, so that the categories of 
art objects (the fine arts) and beautiful objects, although extensively 
overlapping are neither identical nor mutually related as genus to species. 
This does not contradict the fact that as a dimension of subjective form 
beauty is a species of “the aesthetic,” for art objects have here been defined 
not in terms of those objects which are or may be aesthetically prehended 
(which would be all sensory objects whatever) but in terms of those 
intended to be prehended as beautiful. The term "aesthetic field” is used as 
inclusive both of all art objects and of all beautiful objects. 

The conclusion now reached is that the property shared by aesthetic 
fields and absent in those which are not thought of as aesthetic is that of 
yielding or striving to yield an experience of lasting satisfaction in the form 
or pattern of prehensions in the mode of causal efficacy. This does not tell 
us what kind of form or pattern is essential to aesthetic experience. This 
is a factual question which can best be treated by the art critic and not by 
the philosopher. Even the art critic must be careful to maintain a strictly 
empirical approach - not asking what properties art works “ought” to 
have, but rather what properties successful artworks do have, generalizing 
if he wishes, but never concluding from the fact that some masterpieces 
possess certain qualities that all art must possess those properties in 
order to be great. Probably some very abstract rules, such as that a good 
art work unifies a complex variety, are virtually universal. But such state¬ 
ments, if they are to retain universality must sacrifice specificity, because 
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there are many ways of achieving what may be called unity, and unity in 
this context means little more than satisfactory form. The principle then 
reduces to the statement that a complex satisfactory form is, other things 
being equal, of more enduring interest than a simple one. Principles like 
harmony, balance, and contrast likewise can be given no clear and distinct 
meaning independently of the appeal to the property of being formally 
satisfactory, for aesthetic harmony and balance are not (or may not be) 
identical with mathematical harmony or balance. This is not to say that 
concepts like unity of variety, harmony, balance, and contrast are not 
of value in the analysis of the properties of the objects which are the 
correlatives of the aesthetic experience. But the question as to what 
constitutes aesthetic unity, diversity, harmony, balance, and contrast must 
be answered by reference to the fundamental subjective sense of what is 
aesthetically satisfactory, rather than being the independent basis of 
determining whether or not an object or experience has aesthetic value. 

The extremely sensitive appreciator of art may be moved so intensively 
by his prehension of the perfection of sensuous form that to him the other 
values which the object possesses may not seem of sufficient merit to 
warrant attention. Insofar as he transmutes his prehension into the mode 
of presentational immediacy he will do so in terms of formal properties only. 
This is the view of “form for form’s sake” which is most often found in 
those with the most developed and sensitive aesthetic tastes. Such a view 
cannot be called true or false since its truth or falsity depends solely on 
individual cases. It is presumably true for those who hold it, if they hold 
it on the basis of their own experience rather than intellectual theory, and 
false in the same way for those who reject it. Some composers, painters, 
sculptors, and poets, themselves belonging to this class of puristic aesthetes 
create only for the sake of formal perfection, and we may expect their 
work to appeal chiefly to this class. Many others are so absorbed in other 
aims that formal satisfactoriness is incidental and even partially sacrificed 
to what seem higher purposes. These other purposes of art transcending the 
aesthetic in the strict sense must be explained. This explanation will be 
guided by the view that any end which can be achieved only or best when 
accompanied by beauty, may also be regarded in a derivative but very 
important sense as an aesthetic value or as a proper function of art. 

V 

The special functions or purposes of art objects are so varied that any 
brief summary will necessarily prove incomplete. These functions are so 
complexly interrelated that any grouping must be somewhat arbitrary. 
Also, a classification of ends can assist but little toward a classification of 
works of art since most of these serve a plurality of functions often without 
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any clear hierarchy of importance. Despite all of these limitations some 
grouping of aesthetic ends or purposes is needed. This grouping is made 
under five headings which may be labelled for convenience (1) additional 
dimensions of form, (2) widening of capacity for experience, (8) commu- 
j nication of ideas, (4) influence upon emotion, and (5) affording of pleasure. 
It is not claimed that all the proper functions of art can be grouped under 
these five headings, but only that many of the most important can be so 
grouped. 

The following pages are devoted to an effort to explain what is meantby 
these headings and to indicate their subtypes and the arts relevant to each. 
It is of utmost importance to recognize that these special functions are 
called derivative only because they do not provide the basis for the defi¬ 
nition of “the aesthetic” or the delimitation of the aesthetic field. They 
may well be equally important with beauty per se or even of much greater 
importance in many art objects, but it remains the presence of beauty or of 
the effort to achieve it which delimits the aesthetic field. 

(1) It has been shown that “the aesthetic” as a property of objects is 
that which causes their form to be prehend as satisfactory in the mode of 
causal efficacy, and that aesthetic objects may be perceived with satis¬ 
faction in the mode of presentational immediacy. It should now be 
further noted that there are additional dimensions of form in most 
aesthetic experience. 

Art objects may be perceived in the mode of presentational immediacy 
with the subjective form of meaning. The sounds of a recited poem make 
an impact upon us prior to their meaning, but they rarely enter conscious¬ 
ness apart from their meaning, denotative and connotative. The subjective 
forms of these meanings must have formally satisfying relations. Between 
the individual sounds and meanings there must be also a formally satisfying 
relationship. Both directly and through their meanings, sounds may 
arouse visceral and motor activity as well, and insofar as these are evoked, 
their subjective forms too must be harmonious with, i.e., have formally 
satisfying relationships with, all else that is involved. These dimensions 
of formal relationship cannot be aesthetic in the primary sense delimiting 
the aesthetic fields, for they are not shared by all aesthetic objects, but 
in much art they are of greatest importance. 

Much the same must be said of any painting which includes represen¬ 
tational elements and of any music which properly arouses emotion. Par 
from detracting from the aesthetic value of an art object, meaning enriches 
and complicates this value by adding new dimensions to which it must 
apply. Perhaps of all the arts only music is able to achieve greatness 
independently of representational or emotional meaning, because only 
music can achieve sufficient complexity at the sensuous level to provide a 
permanently satisfying art. Nonsense poetry will never have a wide vogue 
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and would hardly seem to deserve it, since its aesthetic resources are so 
limited as to render it of little interest except to cultists. Painting and 
sculpture which wholly ignore nature, neither representing nor abstracting 
from any aspect of nature, are somewhat more valuable, possessing much 
richer resources, and may prove exceedingly interesting to a relatively wide 
circle. But in principle, where they free themselves from the shackles of 
reference to a real world, they deny themselves at the same time the 
possibility of achieving further dimensions of aesthetic value. The primary 
aesthetic value of an object is independent of reference and association, 
but its total aesthetic value is not. Whatever the perfection of a purist art 
object at its chosen level, it can in principle be excelled by a work of equal 
value at that level which yet adds to it the perfection of relationship 
between some aspect of the real world and the way it is presented. 

Even remaining, therefore, at the level of purely formal considerations 
and ignoring all others to which these may at times be subordinated, it 
becomes clear that the presence of dimensions of meaning transcending 
sensuous form is not detrimental. On the contrary, while it renders the 
aesthetic task more complicated, it also introduces the possibility of 
greater achievement. However, the introduction of meaning into painting 
and literature is rarely merely for the purpose of adding dimensions of 
formal relationship. It is indeed as often the end to which form is subor¬ 
dinated as means as it is a means to richer form. Therefore, the second 
major type of aesthetic value in the derivative sense is “meaning” or the 
communication to the percipient of a new understanding of experience or 
of the capacity for new experience. 

(2) The new understanding or capacity may be at the level of sensation 
at which art makes its initial impact. The clearest illustration of this 
function of art is to be found in the visual arts. Its explanation requires a 
brief discussion of the process of artistic creativity. 

It has been affirmed above that the initial and only essential phase of 
aesthetic experiences as such is the prehension of external objects in the 
mode of causal efficacy. This does not imply that the creative artistic 
process necessarily begins with an aesthetic experience. However, that 
aesthetic sensitivity to nature is a major source of creativity in the visual 
arts is hardly disputable. 

The successful creator of art objects has or develops unusual aesthetic 
sensitivity. This involves both unusual intensity of subjective forms in the 
mode of causal efficacy and unusual sensitivity of the strictly aesthetic 
kind, i.e., intensity of subjective form of the prehension of the pattern as 
a whole. When an artist is controlled predominantly by strictly aesthetic 
sensitivity, his work will be characterized by the primary concern for form 
discussed above. When, however, an artist is controlled predominantly by 
the intensity of his sensitivity to subjective forms in the mode of causal 
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efficacy, he will create a distinctive kind of art which takes as its chief 
guide something other than satisfactory form. 

The painter (or sculptor) of this type makes his primary task the copying 
of nature rather than its transformation into more satisfying patterns. But 
his imitation of nature is not a reproduction of what others see in nature. 
Rather it presents to others a new vision of nature. This kind of artist 
prehends nature in the mode of causal efficacy so intensely that the usual 
transmutation into the mode of presentational immediacy guided by the 
practical needs of life proves wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory. The 
process of transmutation is essential if he is to create an art object at all - 
and transmutation necessarily involves extreme selectivity - but the 
conventional pattern of selection is not immutable. Thus the artist, 
overwhelmed by an impression made upon everyone by nature (but so 
slightly as to be ordinarily ignored by others) transmutes his prehension 
in a novel way, and so, while still reporting accurately the impression made 
upon him by nature, expresses that impression in an original way. To 
view such art objects is to have elements in one’s deeper experience of 
reality revealed to one. It broadens the capacity of the viewer to enjoy 
experience. And in a very real sense it communicates a truth about nature 
or reality - not the truth, for the process of transmutation is always selec¬ 
tive, and one selection cannot be more true than another, but still a truth 
neglected by others. 

Whether this function of art is peculiar to visual arts, or whether it is 
possible also in others such as music, is a question which must be left 
unsettled. Literature may possibly have this function to a very slight 
extent, i.e., its employment of sounds may enrich auditory sensibility, but 
it is clearly in a somewhat less direct way that literature performs its 
really significant comparable functions. 

The writer may paint in words a visual scene in such a way as to have 
results on the reader almost identical with those on the viewer of the 
painting. Like the painter he may be aware of aspects of visual experience 
commonly ignored, and through his descriptive powers he may call these 
aspects of reality to the attention of his readers, thereby enriching their 
capacity for visual enjoyment. However, the most distinctive function of 
the literary artist in the general area now under discussion is to describe, 
not visual and auditory experience, but experience as such in its subjective 
immediacy - its subjective forms and its subjective aims. To clarify the 
function of literature in these respects some comments on the relation of 
language to experience may prove helpful. 

Subjective experience which one cannot verbally describe is for the most 
part not admitted to consciousness except perhaps at its fringes. Since 
words in common use can describe only a small percentage of all the va¬ 
rieties of subjective experience, the result is the extreme impoverishment of 
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consciousness and still more of self-understanding. The learning of words 
by a child is an experience not primarily of gaining ability to communicate 
pre-existing ideas and experience but rather of achieving and extending 
consciousness itself. This process continues throughout life, and perhaps 
the central significance of education lies in its power of expanding and 
developing, not information merely, but consciousness itself. 

A large part of this process of growth in consciousness through edu¬ 
cation can come through study of scientifically established facts. However, 
science cannot today, and probably can never, deal with the infinitely 
varied shadings of subjective experience which constitute life itself in its 
greatest immediacy. A function of supreme importance is thus left to 
literature. Persons with unusual capacity for introspection have used the 
linguistic tools available to them in new ways to verbalize an ever increa¬ 
sing range of subjective experience and motivation. To read such literature 
is constantly to recognize one’s own feelings and motives, not in the sense 
of casually noting that what we have previously recognized in ourselves is 
also true of this fictional or historical figure, but in the much more im¬ 
portant sense of discovering that what the author shows us to be true of 
this figure is also true of us, although hitherto unrecognized. We achieve a 
deeper and more adequate understanding, therefore, not as in the scientific 
approach by being informed that certain things are true of certain people, 
but by having our capacity for the interpretation of experience broadened 
and thus developing new categories for the understanding of ourselves. 

(8) Another end which influences the production of some art is the 
communication of ideas. Ideas are here understood in an exceedingly wide 
sense to include those which are not grasped consciously. Since the method 
of communication differs, conscious and unconscious ideas will be treated 
as separate subtypes in that order. 

Some literature has a message or thesis which can be formulated as such 
propositionally. Such a message or thesis may be an assertion about life or 
reality as a whole - its essential goodness or hopelessness or cruelty. It 
may be the proclamation of a way of salvation - through love, mutual 
tolerance, or mystical ecstasy. It may be the denunciation of some evil - 
the slave trade, the treatment of debtors, or war. It may be an argument 
for some religious, political, or economic doctrine or philosophy. The 
visual arts can also be employed in similar ways, although their capacity to 
convey conscious ideas is somewhat limited in comparison with that of 
literature. 

What are here called ideas may also be communicated at a non-conscious 
level. Some art, both literary and visual, may be understood best as the 
expression of subconscious needs, desires, and understandings, and it may 
be that its appreciation also must be at a level below or beyond conscious¬ 
ness. Some symbolism is merely a substitute for literal language and can be 
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translated into it. Inability to interpret it is identical in result with 
inability to understand words. There is, however, another kind of symbol¬ 
ism which is not reducible to words, at least at the time it is employed. It 
expresses ideas which cannot be brought through language into clear 
interrelations with other ideas. Often these ideas are of supreme impor¬ 
tance for life. Perhaps men may later learn to express literally what at first 
they can express only symbolically, but in the case of some symbols this 
process is never complete. These symbols have an extraordinarily rich 
content which literal statement seems never to exhaust, and much of the 
intensity of feeling associated with the symbols is lost in translation. The 
subjective form of the prehension of the translations is never identical 
with that of the prehension of the symbol. Symbols of this kind play a 
prominent role in both the literary and the visual arts. 

(4) The basic conception to which “influence upon emotion” refers is 
that of the direct impact made by the art object at the level of its meaning 
rather than at that of its form. A painting or poem may be such as to be 
experienced with a simple subjective form such as gaiety or melancholy. 
Or it may be such as to set in motion complex visceral and motor activities 
whose composite subjective forms may have peculiar intensity. Emotion in 
this sense may be aroused as commonly noted by its expression, but 
Stephen Pepper has shown that it may also be aroused by direct stimu¬ 
lation and by representation. 8 

Emotion plays a role of great importance in relation to the functions 
discussed above. It is reintroduced here to point out that it may be not 
only a means to the end of formal perfection, widening of capacity for 
experience, or communication of ideas, but also an end in itself. The chief 
function of an art work may be the evocation of emotion in its auditors or 
spectators. There seems to be some intrinsic felt value in being moved to 
feel joy or sorrow, fear or pity, anger or love, cheerfulness or despair, when 
at the same time we experience a “distance” between ourselves and the 
object of our emotion. Probably this value closely resembles that discussed 
above in connection with the growth of consciousness through the grasping 
of new meanings. Variety of emotion in itself enlarges and enriches 
consciousness, at least so long as it is sufficiently objective to consciousness 
so as not to have the possibly deleterious effects of the same emotion (e.g., 
sorrow or anger) in real life. 

One special case under the general heading here considered is of sufficient 
importance to warrant separate treatment. A chief consequence of the 
reading of much literature is the broadening of the reach of sympathetic 
understanding. It can enable its readers to feel sympathetic interest in 
persons whose behavior appears from the usual perspective of the reader 


8 Pepper, op.cit., pp. 98 ff. 
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to be obnoxious or stupid. The barriers of language, custom, belief, time, 
and place, which normally interfere with the flow of sympathy, can be 
overcome so that the range of its flow can be extended indefinitely. 

Another special case of very wide relevance is that of aesthetic objects 
designed to be experienced with the subjective form of piety. Architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and music as well as literature may cooperate to 
arouse such subjective forms, and much splendid aesthetic work has been 
directed to this end. 

Art in its role as evoker of emotion has a further function of considerably 
greater value to the percipient than the mere arousal of one subjective 
form or another. This function has been discussed most in connection with 
tragedy, and perhaps other forms of art do not have comparable functions 
at all, or at least do not have them to a comparable degree. The function 
referred to is specifically ‘'purgation” or “catharsis” but the general 
concept of which this may be but one case would be the transformation of 
emotional experience and the enrichment of the capacity for emotions 
through a guided experience of peculiar emotional intensity. 

In the realm of religious experience an analogous experience is that of 
the forgiveness of sin. The prehension of God with the subjective form of 
holiness and of one’s own sinfulness with the subjective form of penitence 
can issue in an experience of cleansing and renewal which transforms both 
the present quality of experience and the capacity for future experience. 
The experience of tragedy as described by Aristotle and other analysts is 
closely analogous. The emotions of pity and fear aroused in the context of 
art by the fall of a noble character through a tragic flaw leads to a cleansing 
of the soul, a purification of emotion, an experience of peace of mind and 
heart. Music also is peculiarly rich in its capacity to arouse feeling and 
through the complex interactions of feelings to achieve effects which are 
ennobling, transforming, and purifying of feeling. 

Why this is true is not the artist’s question, and neither the psychologist 
nor the philosopher is yet prepared to answer it. I. A. Richards suggests 
that its understanding can be approached physiologically in terms of 
neuro-muscular concomitants of feelings which after a period of tension 
achieve a synthesis which restores balance at a deeper level. 9 Richards 
does not conceive of this as an explanation but rather merely as pointing 
in the direction in which an explanation may fruitfully be sought, and his 
comments are noted here in the same spirit. 

(5) There remains finally a function of art which in literature at least is 
of the greatest importance, namely, to give pleasure. One way in which 
this may be done is by simply telling an interesting story. The value of a 


9 I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Ltd., 1947), pp. 107 ff. 
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story may, of course, reside in one or more of the areas already considered, 
but it may also be an end in itself, as arousing intrinsic interest through a 
distinctive natural capacity of man to enjoy learning of what has happened 
to others. Pleasure may also be afforded through the opportunity provided 
by the story for identification with the hero and vicarious enjoyment of his 
triumphs and adventures. 


YI 

Whenever any one of these special functions is made the basis for the 
interpretation of all aesthetic objects or for the definition of “the aesthetic,’ 
confusion inevitably follows. Many objects normally regarded as aesthetic 
can be shown to possess the chosen function only by the most strained 
interpretation and to a lesser degree, in some cases, than other objects 
which are normally thought of as having but trivial aesthetic importance. 
On the other hand, when “the aesthetic” is defined in terms of sensuous 
form and when this definition is allowed to give the impression that those 
interested in aesthetic objects should limit their attention to this one 
aspect of them, confusion follows equally. Many of the creators of art 
objects have placed other ends far above that of beauty, and many of 
those today who are interested in aesthetic objects are primarily motivated 
by other concerns. It is only by a non-sequitur that one can twist the defi¬ 
nition of “the aesthetic” in terms of formal considerations into the affir¬ 
mation that within the field so defined these elements alone are worthy of 
serious interest. Even among those using a single medium such as painting, 
there are such wide variations in purpose and procedure that the theoreti¬ 
cal imposition of unity must be false. The painter creates an art object 
whenever his purpose involves either as primary aim or as a significant 
means to some other primary aim the achievement of beauty. 

In conclusion the aesthetic character of three special groups of objects 
must be considered: objects of practical usefulness, prose literature,and 
nature. 

Objects made for practical use which neither achieve beauty nor 
attempt to achieve beauty are clearly not aesthetic fields. Arts such as 
architecture and the making of clothing, utensils for eating and cooking, 
and furniture are not intrinsically or necessarily aesthetic since their 
primary aims do not involve the achievement of beauty. However, for 
many artists in these fields the achievement of beauty is an aim of great 
importance, and insofar as this is true, the objects created do constitute 
an aesthetic field. In addition, in some cases where a conscious aim at 
beauty may have been lacking, the objects created nevertheless possess 
beauty. These objects too are of interest to the aesthetician. 

The aesthetic status of prose literature is more complex. It can be stated 
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succinctly in three points. (1) Most prose literature is an aesthetic field to 
some extent in that formal excellence of sound pattern does make some 
contribution to the achievement of its ends. However, some authors may 
sacrifice beauty of language almost completely to other ends, such as a 
realistic capturing of the language of the slums, and in general prose 
authors are far less interested in the aesthetic value of their language than 
in other ends. Hence, those aestheticians stressing a purist aesthetic are 
likely to neglect prose literature, with considerable justification. (2) The 
dimensions of formal excellence beyond the sensuous are as important for 
most prose literature as they are in other more clearly aesthetic fields. 
These dimensions cannot be made a part of the purest definition of “the 
aesthetic” because they are not necessary to pure aesthetic experience, 
but since for so many of those interested in art they are of far greater 
importance than the purely aesthetic quality, the resemblance at this point 
makes inevitable the refusal to separate prose literature from other aesthe¬ 
tic fields. (8) The other functions of art objects are shared by prose litera¬ 
ture, so that those also who find their chief interest to be in one of these will 
inevitably resist any separation and regard prose literature as equally 
aesthetic with painting and music. 

Thus prose literature stands in almost complete continuity with 
aesthetic fields, shading off into the non-aesthetic only by virtue of the 
almost total indifference of some authors to sensuous beauty. At the 
opposite extreme, nature stands in continuity with the indisputably 
aesthetic field only by virtue of its richness as a source and inspiration of 
sensuous beauty. Thus works like Studs Lonigan and The Hairy Ape have 
virtually no continuity with an ocean sunset or the natural scenery or the 
Japanese Inland Sea, and those definitions of “the aesthetic” which would 
strive to include the former can scarcely succeed in tolerating the latter. 
The former have only exceedingly minimal aesthetic value in the strict 
sense although they overlap extensively with aesthetic fields in their 
derivative functions. The natural scene, on the contrary, shares with 
clearly aesthetic fields a very considerable amount of beauty in the 
primary sense, but is quite without the derivative values of art objects. 

Thus nature must be declared an aesthetic field, although one quite differ¬ 
ent from all other aesthetic fields. The difference consists not only in the 
irrelevance of the derivative aesthetic values but also in the activity of the 
percipient in aesthetic enjoyment of nature. Nature provides the materials 
for aesthetic experience with a richness which hinders rather than facili¬ 
tates the prehension of satisfactory patterns. In imagination the visual 
stimuli must be selected, bounded, and related. In the mode of causal 
efficacy the pattern prehended is rarely quite satisfactory. The beauty of 
nature is perhaps more properly the potentiality for many beauties. 

Although aesthetic satisfaction is certainly gained from nature, nature is 
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at least equally important aesthetically as the inspiration to the creation of 
art objects, not alone by suggesting satisfying patterns of sensuous quali¬ 
ties, but also by stimulating endeavor to achieve art’s secondary purposes. 
The relationship of nature to that aesthetic end which was called Jjsdde- 
ning of capacity for experience” has already been treated. But even for the 
man of limited aesthetic sensivity who cannot transfer his vision of nature 
to a canvas, the escape from artificial civilized life and the reencounter with 
an untamed nature may restore a sense of vitality and of participation in a 
more inclusive reality, and thereby it may heighten the capacity for emo¬ 
tion and for aesthetic experience and may vivify the purpose of living. 
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